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^NATIVE AMERICANS BATTLE MINING <>cOnt. from pg. 10) 

molybdenum and copper, the two minerals Amax is 
interested in. Bpth produce sulphur dioxide, a 
poisonous, noxious and corrosive gas. Tie widespread 
pollution of the air and water over the 20 years 
the project is expected to last would threaten the 
future of any agriculture or wildlife on the 
reservation. In addition, Molybdenum is highly 
radioactive and has been linked to cancer , genital 
disorders, birth defects and eventual deaths. 

While they will absorbs the risks, the PMTA 
reports, the Colville tribes will receive only a small 
percentage of the profits "and a lot of destruction 
of life and land." 

Final negotiations on a contract for the mining 
operation are being rushed through and could be 
completed as early as April. But the PMTA plans 
to wage a campaign "to sensitize the tribal member- 
ship and the public to. the extreme dangers of the 
mining venture and petition the Tribal Business 
Council, State and Government officials to end all 
mining operations, which to us' is a sentence of death 
and genocide." 
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WS INTERVIEW: ZANU LEADER ROBERT MUGABE 
CHARGES BRITISH AS CEASEFIRE "VIOLATORS-IN-CHIEF" 
SEE|S UNITY TO MEET POST-ELECTION DANGERS 

by Michael Shuster 

Guardian/LiberatiCn NeWs Service 

(Editor’s note: On the eve'. of elections in- 

tended to bring Zimbabwe's first genuine Black 
majority government, virtually all press reports 
predict that the Zimbabwe African National Union 
(ZANU) headed by Robert Mugabe will poll the most 
votes • But once the votes are counted, , a 11 bets 
are off. Mugabe himself has been the target of 
two assassination attempts in recent weeks. Most 
of ZANU's 20,000 guerrilla troops, whose growing 
strength forced Britlin.and Rhodesia's white minor- 
ity to agree to majority rule elections, are con- 
fined to 16 camps scattered throughout the country. 
They still hold their arms inside the camps. But 
they are not allowed to take their weapons out 
into the countryside. And they are surrounded. 

At least 40,000 white-led Rhodesian soldiers roam 
at will, along with 20,000 "auxiliaries" loyal to 
Bishop Abel Muzorewa, the chosen candidate of 
white Rhodesians and the apartheid regime of neigh- 
boring South Africa. 


The interview was telexed to The Guardian , which 
along with Southern Africa will publish future reports 
from Shuster about the elections and their aftermath.) 

QUESTION: HOW DO YOU RESPOND TO CHARGES THAT YOUR 
FORCES, ZANLA (THE ZIMBABWE AFRICAN NATIONAL LIBERA- 
TION ARMY), ARE GUILTY OF VIOLATING THE CEASEFIRE 
AND INTIMIDATING THE PEOPLE? ‘ 

MUGABE: There are obvibusly cas e s of violation of 
the Ceasefire* Sane continued acts — military opera- 
tions — have gone on. We told the British at Lan- 
caster House (during nego£iation-§ o© a majority rule 
constitution and elections) that 10 .days was not 
enough time for us to .effect a ceasefire* After 
having operated in over 85 per cent of the total land 
area for t e n years, and folding as many forc e s as 
19-20,000, w e could not expect to reach those forces 
in a matter of ten days. It was impossible* 

There are elements of otn: forces which we could 
not reach in good time, and so we admit that there 
are Still groqss at large and that given time w e 
shall round up everybody. LBut we have no obligation 
to persist in assembling anybody at all at this stage, 
because the Rhodesian forces, the auxiliaries, the 
air forces, are all deployed. What is the signifi- 
cance of a ceasefire if it's just one side# Nobody 
should complain to us that We Still have other groups 
at large when they still have everybody at large* 


Recent press reports have been filled with 
charges and counter -charge® about voter intimida- 
tion. A group of American observers who arrived 
in Zimbabwe in mid-February got a first-hand taste 
of intimidation when they ventured., into a Tribal 
Trust area (one of the "reservations" allotted to 
Africans by Rhodesia's white settlers). First 
they ran into a terrified man who reported that 
he had just been beaten by Rhodesian troops who 
suspected him of supporting ZANU. A few minutes 
later they ran into the troops themselves... and 
found themselves surrounded by a dozen soldiers 
brandishing machine-guns and shouting, 'The gooks, 
we're going. to g e t the gpoks." After having been 
hauled off. to the .nearest military base, the 
observers were finally released several hours 
later. "W e had been told by some of our friends 
here that they are intimidated," commented G e orge 
Houser of the American Committee on Africa. We ^ 
can believe it, because w e saw it and w e felt it." 


Another of the Americans treated to this view 
of the troops assigned by Britain to prevent intim-r 
idation was Michael Shuster, an editor of Southern 
Africa magazine, reporter for Pacifica radio, an 
former Liberation News Service collective member. 

Along with an account of the experience,. Shuster 
filed the following interview with ZANU l e ad e r 
Mugabe. .In it Mugabe refutes many of the charges, 
of intimidation laid against his party and puts 
the blame for ceasefire violations squarely on the 
British governor, Lord Sflame®, and the Rhodesian 
troops and auxiliaries. Mugabe also tell about 

recent efforts to rebuild an alliance with the 

other wing of the Patriotic Front guerrillas, - 
Joshua Nkomo's Zimbabwe African Peoples Union AZAPU/. 

And he underlines the importance of forging some 
kind of unity by predicting flatly that he doe® 
not expect the white Rhodesians to turn ov e r the 
reins of power without ''real resistance from the 
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I have called the gov e rnor.the violator -in-chief 
of the ceasefire* YeS, .and I have told him to his 
face that that's .what he is. He violated the cease- 
fire agreement before anybody did. He. refused to 
confine foe Rhodesian force® and the auxiliaries. to 
their base® as was required by the . agreement • They 
were .to. have disengaged first, before our movement 
to rende zvous po ints • What were we expected to do — — 
surrender? That's what it now appears to be. And 
our force® didn't like it at all. Now the security 
forces are gradually surrounding our assembly points. 

As to the charge of intimidation, who does not 
know that over the Hast four years or so, we have 
created zone® of effective control, liberated zone®, 
in certain areas. W e created strusturesof our own, 
village committees, district committees which 
mare ged affairs in those areas in everyrrespect . It 
was firm control. 

Having created this solid support, we feel it's 
not fair for anyone to imagine that because others 
do not attract support when, they.go into those areas, 
that it's necessarily intimidation. It cannot be 
intimidation. It's just the rejection of the.people 
whom they don't know. They have known ZANU and 
ZANlA.in those areas, ’ When the others hold meetings 
the meetings are not well attended. This angers 
them. It aflgers the governor. 


Must we urge our people to attend other people's 
meetings? Is that good politics? What we would not 
want to see is our people acting to obstruct the 
organization of other .parties* That would be unfair. 
But if our people merely abstain from the meetings 
of others, then I don't seetany probl e tA there* 

Our allies (referring to ZAPU) are also complain- 
ing about this aspect — — that they have not had much 
success in certain areas* But this, is not peculiar 
to other ^parties. It has also happened to us. If 
wa eo to Nkomo's stronghold, we do not attract crowds. 
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There was a meeting in one township in Bulawayo, . 
which is absolutely controlled by Nkorno. The police 
said there were only a hundred people there. There 
Were more .policemen than that. But we don’t com- 
plain because that's just not our area of control. 

We are prepared to recognize those facts® 

What baffles us is that in making out these 
charges against us, the governor and the monitoring 
team ignore completely the acts of intimidation 
by the auxiliary forces, the security forces, and 
the Selous Scouts (a feared special unit of the 
Rhodesian Army)® 

THE BRITISH SAY THAT WHEN YOU MAKE COUNTERCHARGES , 
THEY ARE NOT SUBSTANTIATED. HOW DO YOU RESPOND? “ 

Some cases are fully substantiated. . In some 
cas e s, our people do give general-statements , but 
we include it all so that he British have a compre- 
hensive picture of what the people are complaining 

about. 

In no single instate® have the British 
replied that, y @ s, this is a good cas e . Tak e th® 
attack here when they, tried to throw a grenade 
by my house® .The People who did that w©r® caught 
because our chaps wer e astute® They got the car 
number and there was a roadblock. 

Those people were apprehended. To this . day, 
nobody has dared to say who they ar e ® W e have 
heard it from other.t$&llce privately that they are 
from Bishop Muzorewa's party. But this will not 
be made public® 

The attacks against us have been increasing. 
With nobody being actually brought before th© 

courts. 

At the same time, the. auxiliary forces are 
committing serious acts of intimidation and the 
governor will not check them. He will not confine 
them to their bases® For one reason or another, 
he thinks they are a restabilizing force® But 
that's not the opinion that people have of them. 

HOW HAS THE GOVERNOR, LORD SQAMES, TREATED YOU IN 
THE MEETINGS YOU'VE HAD WITH HIM? 

In the first meeting he was kind of sensing 
what kind of person 1 was, like the first round 
of boxing.® At the end of it, he was doing more 
punching than T. Then the Second round, the 
Second meeting, there was more threat and more 
punching from him® I think I lost the round. 

But then I gathered information on the auxil- 
iaries and other matters. That strengthened m e , 
and I had a good ©as© against him. So 1 saw him 
again, and I think I did a lot of punching® H© 
was a very soft man. I think that was my round® 

H e sounded like a man who was afraid, afraid that 
things might not go w e ll for him® After all, if 
w e really are forced- to start fighting, it cannot 
reflect well on him® It woisld be his failure* I 
had to tell him quite frankly that if he actually 
banned us from participating in the elections, 
then there would be no purpose in our upholding 
the ceasefire* 

We do not accept that he has any right to ban 
voters. I thought- the whole exercise -at Lancaster 
House was to enfranchise people so that they could 
vote for a government of their own liking. I asked 
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him whether this type. of banning was the final lesson 
in-democracy that the British had decided to teach 
us. After you have left, I told him, w® can apply it, 
when we feel certain elements in society are not con- 
forming to rules. He was startled. H e didn't like 
that. * 

HOW HAVE DISCUSSIONS WITH JOSHUA NKOMOGONE? 

There have been . twof meetings between us to dis- 
cuss our relationship. . Our view is that at the end 
of the elections, th e ZANU yield and the ZAPU yield. 
Regardless of the degree of strength each part has 
attained, w© should combine so we can constitute an 
alliance® “ 

But he was complaining about the inability of 
his people to organize rallies and campaigns in areas 
where w© are in control® I told him w e had equal 
difficulty in his areas, but of course his areas are 
fewer ® 

We talked about the need for us to get closer 
and, to formulate at this stage -- so elos© to the 
elections — — what we want to do at the end of the 
elections® And to combine in the face of the governor 
strategy to divide us® 

W e ll, Nkomo was happy® H© said there was hard 
feeling on the part of most of his members, but he was 
going to talk to them® 

I hope we work out some definite strategy® I 
cannot See ZAFU aligning itself with (white Rhodesian 
leader Ian) Smith after w© hav e worked together® Nor 
can I in all honesty feel happy. at. the end of the 
day that we are working just as ZANU, and constituting 
a government as ZANU, even if we get a majority. We 
are duty bound to form an alliance with ZAPU. 

HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THE P0ST-E1EGTI0NS PROSPECTS? 

ARE THE WHITE RHODESIANS GOING TO TURN OVER THE 
REINS OF POUSR? 

No. I think there's going to be real resistance 
from the Security forces® And the governor is aiding 
them by mobilising them® 
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LABOR /ANTI-NUCLEAR 

COURT HEARS CASE OF NUCLEAR PLANT WORKER. 

REMOVED FROM UNION POST FOR QUESTIONING RADIATION 

NEW YORK (INS) — When Richard Ostrowski, a 
worker and .union shop steward at Con Edison's Indian 
Point nuclear power plant in N e w York, organize a 
meeting about the hazards of low-level radiation last 
June , he certainly never expected that eight months 
later he would be battling in court against reprisals 
by union leaders® But on.February 22, lawyers rep- 
resenting Ostrowski w e r e du e to go b e for@ F e d e ral 
Court Judge Constance Baker Motley to argue that 
Ostrowski should be allowed to teturn to his post as 
shop steward. 

Union leaders removed him from his elected post 
after trying him and finding him guilty of ."willfully 
harming the union" by arrangit^ for radiation hazards 
expert Dr. Thomas Najarian to tell union members about 
possible dangers. With help from the C&jhter for 
Constitutional Rights and joined by several other union 
members, Ostrowski has filed suit to win reinstatement. 
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LABOR 

YOUNGSTOWN STEELWORKERS FIGHT PLANT CLOSINGS 

by Kathy KoZaphenko^hUSWoLocal 1397 
Liberation N e w« Service 

lOUNGSTOWN , Ohio (LNS) — Ov e r 500 steelworkers 
and their families took ov e r the district offices 
of U.S. Steel in Youngstown in late January, aa 
part of an.; ongoing campaign to force the company 
to continue operation of its Ohio and McDonald 
Works or s e ll~ the mills to the workers. 

U.S. Steel has announced plana to shut the 
mills down in June , throwing 3 ,500 steelworkers 
out of work. The impact of the plant closings 
extends far beyond those 3,500 workers and their 
families, however. Critics of the plan estimate 
that every steel job lost due to the plant closings 
will eventually coat two other jobs in the Youngs- 
town area. 

The Ohio and McDonald Works closings follow on 
the heels of other mill closings in the ar e a. In 

1979 alone, 4,700 steel jobs w e r e lost in the 
Youngstown area, according to Ed Mann, President 
of the local at another plant that closed in 
December. Many residents feel that nothing less 
than the economic viability and lifeblood of the 
Mahoning Valley is at stake in the current fight 
to keep the mills open. 

The or gani zing.. that went on for the January 
28 rally reflected this sentiment. The rally was 
supported by a variety of organizations and indiv- 
iduals, including Wally Ford (President UAW Local 
1210— Ladds town), the Ohio Public Interest Campaign 
and the recently formed Save Jobs Committee* 

As the rally began,. the packed unibn hall 
listened in silence as Bob Vasquez, president of 
Local 1330, played a tape of William Kerwin, 
superintendent of U.S. Steel* s Youngstown Works. 

The tape was made in June 1979 and on it Kerwin 
stated, "I want to assure you the Ohio Works and 
the McDonald Works are not in jeopardy. They will 
continue to (operate." 

"W e al remember those words," state Vasquez. 
"Now it's time to remind U.S. Steel of their prom- 
ises ." 

Ed Mann spoke next, recalling the past strug- 
gles of steelworkers. "In 1919 Youngstown steel- 
workers. burned down the plants. In 1937 Youngstown 
s tee lwor ker s laid down their lives fighting U.S. 
Steel, for a union... Now it's time to fight U.S. 

Steel again. You — you men and you women — can 
change history. Let's show them that Youngstown 
steelworkers got guts and we're going to fight 
for our jobs." 

INSIDE THE HEADQUARTERS 

Following Mann's speech, the crowd moved down 
the street and took over the U.S. Steel building. 
While 200-300 people picketed; outside, 100 people 
remained inside the building— determined to « ta Y 
until they received some answers from the corpora- 
tion. 

The demonstrators ranged in age from infants 
to pensioners, and in many cases whole families 
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were there together demanding that U.S. Steel not 
destroy their community. Chanting "Save my Daddy's 
job," children carried signs that read: "U.S. Steel 
Guilty Of Child Abuse." 

The mood was determined, exuberant, and. serious. 
"I'll etay here a month if we need to," stated one 
steelworker. Another watched a u.S. Steel employee 
photographing the demonstrators and Asked,. .with 
bitter humor, "What are they gonna do, fire us?" 

The sentiment, voiced and unvoiced, was: We'v e got 
nothing to lose. 

At the end , of the day, however , the demonstrators 
left voluntarily at the urging of Bob Vasquez. 

Vasquez explained that.U • S • ... Stee 1 had agreed to meet 
with him the next .day and therefore the demonstrators 
had achieved their objective. "If they don't give 
us any answers, we can always come back," he ‘"Stated. 

Many demonstrators disagreed with Vasquez and 
argued against leaving the ^building. They felt that 
UC§. Steel had not. given them any answers and that 
by leaving they would surrender the initiative to 
the company. But everyone a gree-d on the necessity 
of unity and together everyone left the building. 

PRODDING THE UNION INTERNATIONAL 

A heated meeting follpwed at Local 1330, with 
several steelworkers voicing their anger at Vqsquez's 
decision. Other steelworkers brought up the issue of 
the union International. "The truckers brought this 
country, to its knees," shouted one steelworker. 

"What's wrong with us? W e 're just one little local 
out here by ^ourselves • Where's our International?" 

Most members know exactly where the International 
ie — safely and comfortably at home in a downtown 
Pittsburgh office building. Lloyd McBride , President 
of the USWA, Jias stated that he sees no way of stop- 
ping the plant closings. Commenting on the steel- 
workers' attempt to buy the mills, McBride was 
quoted in the Youngstown Vindicator as saying, "The 
union was designed to bargain for its members, not 
to run_s tee 1- mi 11s «'■ ■ McBr ide ..Went on. to accuse 
those fighting to keep the mills open of being 
"phonies... people who put other people blood and 
money on the .line.” 

McBride'^ statement aroused a great deal of 
anger inthe Youngstown community. In an open letter 
to McBride, Shirley Mignogna, active in the Save Jobs 
Committee and Wife of a steelworker, stated: 

"Maybe we are fighting a losing battle, we 
don't know. But at least my husband and I will be 
able to face our children and let them know that we 
have done our best. 

"We are not only thinking of ourselves but also 
about the other people who may end up in our situation 

"If you feel you have discouraged us in any way, 
I'm sorry to disappoint you because -if anything, you 
have made us stronger and more united than ever 
before*" 

FIGHTING ON SEVERAL FRONTS 

The present situation in Youngstown calls for 
every bit of that ^determination and strength. U.S. 
Steel bas announced that under no condition will it 
keep the mills open. The company also recently 

it will not sell the mills to any sub- 
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would exempt more than 90 percent of American work- 
places from OgBA safety., inapectiorea.. In addition, 
it would take -away workers ' rights^, to request . 
surprise inspections, reduce -the already inade- 
quate fines companies now pay for safety violations 
and increase employer incentive to underreport 
deaths and injuries* 

EXEMPTIONS ARP LIMITATIONS 

Specifically , the bill would require OSHA to 
obtain a list from each state worker's compensa- 
tion agency of all employers in^ that state which 
reported occupational injuries resulting in two 
or more lost .workdays during the preceding year • 

Any workplace not on the list would automatically 
qualify for exemption from safety inspections. 

Other workplaces could qualify for exemption by 
declaring in an. affidavit that they had no employee 
deaths and few lost workdays due to injuries in 
the preceding year. 

At exempt workplaces , safety inspections would 
not be permitted except when there ^has been an 
accident casing death or hospitalization or when 
there is evidence “of imminent danger. 

OSHA would be able to inspect to_ determine 

whether ..a previously cited violation has been _ 
corrected, but would not be able to respond with 
an inspection on„the basis of a complaint if the 
employer "assures" OSHA that . the violation is 
corrected. Gurrently, 60 percent of OSHA inspec- 
tions are“the result of worker complaints. 

Worker-' * compensation data reporting require- 
ments Vary greatly from state to state. Many 
companies already falsify data to_k e ep premiums 
low. The bill would., provide further incentive 
for employers to falsify injury records— even by 
forcing' injured workers back to work. 

The OSHA area office wauled hav e to obtain 
information from the employer Before making a 
safety inspection, thereby giving the employer 
effective prior notice that the "feds are coming." 

OSHA SUPPORTERS AND OPPONENTS MOBILIZE 

xhe sponsors . of the,. measure say it will 
reduce the "policeman's role" of OSHA and encour- 
age employer and employee "self-initiative*'" But 
critics charge it represents the ^gutting" of one 
of this cotintry's most progressive labor acts. 

While the Garter administration has taken 
no official position as yet. Assistant Labor Sec- 
retary .Dr. Eula Bingham has emerged as one of the 
proposed legislation's most outspoken critics. 

"Congress created the OSHA, law to prevent 
worker death and injury. I am deeply concerned 
that under this proposal OSHA presence would 
generally be permitted, only after injury or 
death had occurred »" Dr. Bingham said in an 
official statement after the bill was proposed. 

"This runs contrary to the concepts that have 
been generaly accepted in preventive medicine 
throughout “the last Century." 

Senate liberals such as Labor Committee 
Chairman Harrison Williams of N e w Jersey, Alan 
Cranston of California and Frank Church of Idaho 
have signed on as sponsors of the bill to the - 

disma y of their union supporters. T hey argue 
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that the mood of Congress is such that their support 
in an attempt to protect OSHA from e ven more crip- 
pling cuts • 

Labor groups have been lobbying with them., to 
withdraw their support. But they have reported 
little success in this election year among liberals 
reluctant to arouse the wrath of big business. 

"I'm not at all optimistic that we will be 
successful in stopping the bill," Joel Shufro of 
the New York Committee f°r Occupational Safety 
and Health (NYCOSH) told INS. "Right now I'd have 
to say, we'll fail." “ 

Nonetheless , the United Auto Workers, which 
may lose OSHA coverage on half _ the plants where its 
members work , is lobby ing^heavily in Washington to 
defeat the bill, joined by other unions and environ- 
mental groups such as Friends of the Earth and 
the Washington-based Environmentalists for Full Em- 
ployment. They hope to get their points across 
at public hearings on the bill slated for sometime 
this spring. 

In the event of Senate passage* the bill. will 
go through the Bouse Subcommittee on Education and 
Labor Health and Safety. Labor organizers are 
starting to direct their attention to that panel, 
which is chaired by former United Mine Workers 
General Counsel Joseph Gaydos (D-Pa.) 

The OSHA law was originally passed to help 
reduce the suffering of workers and their families 
caused by job-related accidents and illnesses. 

About 21 million workers in the U.S.,face known 
health hazards on the job and at least five million 
are injured in work accidents each year. The direct 
cost to the economy of workplace injuries alone is 
more ttfsp $21 billion per year... And NYCOSH estimates 
that ten times more workdays are lost each year 
because of injuries than because of strikes. 

The bill is the latest anti-labpr, anti- 
regulatory measure that has swept through tie halls 
of Congress in recent years, ^hetber bhis bill 
passes or not, labor activists have to be discouraged 
that .they are now spending most of-. their time and 
energy trying to hold onto what they have gained 
instead of fighting for additionally needed 
benefits. 

OSHA has never been as effective as it could 
be. With business interests constantly on the 
Offensive, its budget has been held to less than 
three Cents per worker and its staff has been 
held to subsistence levels. Some :<|Bservers feel 
that Bingham^. s arrival on the SCeUe two_.years.ago 
as an aggressive advocate of OSHA prompted this 
latest attack on the progressive, measure. They 
also speculate that despite the vigorous campaign 
by some labor groups, the OSHA death knell may 
already be sounding. 

Letters to S e nators^ln the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources may help.- Address all mail to 
the Dirks e n Senate Office Building; Washington, 

DC 20510. The Senators on the committee are 5 Jen- 
nings Randolph (D-W. Va.), Claiborne Bell., (D-R.I.), 
Edward Kennedy (D-Mass.), Thomas Eagle ton (D-Mo.), 
Donald Riegle, Jr. (D-Mich.), Howard Met zenbaum 
(D-Ohio), Jacob Javits (R-NY), Robert Stafford (R-Vt.), 
William Arms trong (R -Col p.O, Gordon Hump hrey (R-N.H.J) 

_ -and Harrison Williams (D-N.J;.')^ —30— .l - 
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IRAN 

(See photos.) 

DELEGATION RETURNS FROM IRAN 

WITH EVIDENCE OF SHAH’S CRIMES, U.S. COMPLICITY 

by Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — As the five -member inter- 
national investigating commission prepared to fly 
into Tehran on February 20 to look into Iranian 
charges against the former .Shah, a. delegation of 
Americans who recently returned from the Iranian 
capital has provided samples of the evidence the 
investigators can expect to see > documenting 
crimes committed by the Shah, his dread e d s e cret 
polite (SAVAK) and his , backers in Washington. 

The evidence is as gruesome as it is cdnvincing. 
Ghoulish* photographs retrieved, from SAVAK files 
provide b e fore -and-af ter glimps e s of the effects 
of torture on political prisoners. A photo album 
containing some of the same photos was discovered 
at the American Embassy, a gory confirmation of 
charges by former CIA analyst Jess e Leaf that 
the US had helped "instruct officials in the 
SAVAK on torture techniques." 

"What I feel, what the students holding the 
hostages feel," commented James Cockroft, a sociol- 
ogy professor at Rutgers University and a member., 
of the delegation, "is that the whole world should 
know what was done under the Shah, how it happened, 
so that it shouldn't happen again." 

While in Iran, Cockroft and other members 
of the delegation, including artist-photographer 
Eva Cockroft, saw many of the scars left by "what 
was done under. the Shah*" They saw photographs 
of the torture victims and they saw some of the 
instruments used on them by SAVAK. "The Opollo 
is a helmet that magnifies the sound of your own 
yelling 1,000 times," James Cockroft said of one 
of these devices. "There were more refined 
tortures — psychological tortures, total silence, 
no books, isolation." 

One of the photos had a particular impact on 
t he Cockrofts. "Soroor Aladpoush — the name 
struck me," Eva Cockroft explained to INS. "When,, 
we were in Iran in October 1978 to investigate 
human, rights violations, we spoke at length to the 
families of .political prisoners. One mother told 
us the story of her son's murder* Later we found 
out that the daughter also was killed." 

Such storie s are common in Iran, where many 
families lost an entire generation and most were 
touched in some way by the violence of SAVAK and 
the Shah's army. But torture and murder aren't 
the only crimgs charged against the Shah. 

The students holding the U.S. Embassy also 
charge him with massive thefts from the Iranian 
people. They are demanding the ..return, of his 
assets, which the ex-Shah modestly puts at a few 
hundred million dollars and others have estimated 
in the billions. Meanwhile, the Iranian people 
are struggling to overcome the legacy of economic 
dislocation and injustice the Shah left behind — 
starvation and poverty in the midst of enormous 
oil Wealth, shacks and illiteracy in a land that 
"bought $20 billion worth of weapons between 1973 
and '75, including weapons not even NATO had." 
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OPULENCE AND DESTITUTION 

"We saw the kind of luxury the Shah's sister's 
palace represented," James Cockroft told INS, "and 
the extreme poverty of the tin can cities and shanty 
towns, the brick houses in poor neighborhoods, 
crowded, without plumbing. The agrarian reform, the 
so-called 'modernization' of the Shah, forced the 
population off the land and streaming into the city. 
Now there is massive unemployment. The tin can 
cities are built right on the refuse dumps. They 
extend for miles." 

"It's like in Latin America," ^va Cockroft 
added, "where cities are ringed by shanty towns. 

The. agribusiness (introduced by the Shah's "white 
revolution") developed deep well irrigation. And as 
a result the land dried up. A country that was self- 
suff icient_in 1953 (when the Shah was reinstalled 
o n his throne by a CIA-backed coup) was importing 
75-80 percent of its food in 1978." 

This is the record for which the Iranian people 
are demanding that the Shah be sent hack to stand 
trial. And it was to focus world attention on that 
demand and on the responsibility of the U.S* in 
propping up the Shah that Iranian students seized 
the American Embassy. But the Cockrofts believe 
that "for some reason there ha# been a press blockade 
on all these findings." Instead, they s ee the press 
playing along with a deliberate campaign to stir 
up anti-Iranian feeling. 

"We have evidence that the taking of the 
hostages was provoked by Carter,!' James Cockroft 
stated. "We have documents that escaped the 
shredder. The documents indicate enough smoke to 
suggest a fire ~ to suggest a destabilization cam- 
paign by Carter and the CIA." 

The international investigating committee may 
help to break through that press blockade to bring 
the horrifying evidence of the Shah's crimes before 
the people of the world. It may even force some 
recognition of U.S. responsibility for the Shah and 
his actions, although President Carter stubbornly 
insists that the U.S. will make no admission of 
guilt ("imperialism is never having to say you're 
sorry")." 

"They despise Carter," Janes Cockroft said of 
the Iranians With whom he spoke, "because he is 
religious and he supported the bloodbath. Right 
after the massacre on Black Friday (in which at 
least 3,000 people were gunned down at Jaleh Square 
on September 8, 1978), Carter said, 'The Shah 
shares my human rights standards.'" 

"All Iranians, when they talk, distinguish 
between the American people and the government. 

But when they talk about the government, the hatred, 
you just have to See it. But to nail Garter, you 
have to nail seven American presidents. It goes 
back that far, through Truman." 

A policy going back that far can hardly be 
written off as a miscalculation. And the Cockrofts 
recognize that fact in stating "the larger goal of 
the campaign — to change American foreign policy 
and avoid all future Vie tnams, Chiles and Irans." 

For that to happen, they b e li*v e , the American 
people wilL.have to come to grips not only with 
the reality of what the U.S. inflicted on Iran, 
but with the reality of the revolution now taking 
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place In that country. 

THE : BEVOIJJT lOKf'i HAS-: NOT . BEEN , Tffi IJS VI SEP 

From what they saw, that reality la far 
different thaft what has been reported here in the 
U.S. "When people ask us What Iran is like today, 
we inform them that it ia not the way it looks 
on television," the Ceckrofts reported^on their., 
return. "W e aaw very few.soldiers in the streets 
and never felt threatened. And we_wePe surprised 
to find tape« of the BeeGees and other western 
music being played on Mossadegh Avenue* 

"Women are not more oppressed than before. 

In fact, the massive involvement of women in 
social and political activity has changed their 
condition and has laid the basis for greater 
changes in the future* 

"Much decision-making occurs at the local 
level, and factories, .offices, farms, cities and 
towns are normally run by councils composed of 
management, work-force i staff, and residents." 

While Iran is indeed a hotbed of many con<= 
f lie ting groups and ideologies , the Cockrof ts 
dispute the.TV image of a society collapsing into 
Chaos and religious fanaticism. And they empha- 
size th£ there is widespread consensus on many 

aspects of the revolution — including^ the 

seizure of the U.S, Embassy. "Minister (of 
National Guidance) Minachi, for example, recently 
under attack by the students, told us, ’The taking 
of the Embassy was the most important antil 
imperialist act in Iranian history.'" 


emphatically, is that 35 million Iranians can't be 
ignored. As the Shah and the U.S. should already 
have learned by now. 
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PRISONS 

U.S. PRISONS CHIEF GALLS 
"INCAPACITATION" A "VALID PURPOSE 
OF INCARCERATION" 

by Scott Myers 
Liberation News Service 

(Editor's note: A rumble at Attica thfe winter, 
leading to injuries to 18 guards and four prisoners, 
was quickly overshadowed by the bloody prisoner upris- 
ing in New Mexico on February 2 in which 36 prisoners 
were killed. The connection, although not well pub- 
licized,.^ clear. Both prisons w e re guilty of over- 
crowding, poor medical care and official brutality. 

The current ACLU suit detailing violations of rights 
and basic standards for health and .safety at the 
New Mexico penitentiary does not lend much credence 
to the. suggestion of the Wall Street Journal that 
the violence was the result of excess "flexibility" 
and "leniency." Rather it seems to confirm long-, 
time prisoners' rights activist Scott Myers's 
appraisal that "rehabilitation in prisons has come 
to an end with the close of the decade." In the 
following article, Myers reviews rfe cents literature 
by penal "experts" which argues for a policy of 
"incapacitation" and "retribution" — a policy 
Myers calls by another name ; genocide • ) 


A great deal of the apparent confusion end., 
conflict, they point out, reflects an outburst of 
political activity that had been viciously repressed 
under the Shah‘S 

"There are many other political groups active 
in Iran besides the students — and they all. have 
their newspapers, sell their books. Unlike the 
situation .under the. Shah when possession of ©ven 
one .undesirable book was., grounds for imprison- 
ment, freedom of press and expression is fairly 
widespread in Iran, Under the Shah , only a hand- 
ful of newspapers could publish — and all with 
the government line. Today there are mcr e^than 
80 licensed papers and magazines of diverse view- 
points and around 800 actually published® Close 
to two million new book titles have been published, 
and Karl Marx is a runaway best-seller. 

"For the first time in 2,500 years,, Iran 
has elected a president, and for the first. time 
in 25 years, Iran has held a democratic election," 
the American delegation pointed out. "More than 
14 million participated, as compared to only 
one million who voted in the Shah's referendum 
on the 'White Revolution.'" 

Nobody is suggesting that "14 million Iran- 
ians can't be wrong" (as Barry Goldwater once 
said of *27 million Americans). Iran's revolution 
faces serious problems which e v en its adherents 
concede — in the areas of women's rights, thg- 
fc'a&nlhgnofifaXleftwMngcprgsidential candidate 
on technical grounds, and particularly regarding 
the rights of national minorities (about which, 

James Cockrof t says, "the Revolutionary Council 
is very self critical"). What they are suggesting. 
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Every year the U.S. Bureau of Prisons publishes 
an official Facilities manual the federal prison 
sysi&gm, in ever so nice language, and promotes it as 
a model of modern corrections. The manual contains 
a write-up on each of the federal prisons, photos, 
maps and organizational charts, as well as an intro- 
ductory statement by long-time Bureau of Prisons 
chief Norman Carlson. 

In his introduction,. Carlson outlines BOP policy, 
its purposes and implementation methods . He usually 
issues platitudes about rehabilitation and treat- _ 
ment along with reassurances that punishment, retri- 
bution and deterrence have not disappeared from the 
BOP's game plan. 

In 1978, however, Carlson apparently decided 
to unveil a new weapon in the plan. "There has been 
a shift in philosophy," he wrotq in the 1978 manual. 
"For many years, the major goal of incarceraticn 
was the rehabilitation of offenders. Within the 
Federal Prisons System, we are trying to strike a 
n©w balance which recognizes that retribution, 
deterrence and incapacitation are also valid 
reasons for incarceration;" 

Carlson went on to deny the validity of the 
"treatment" model of corrections, but the important 
point had been made: incapacitating people was a 
legitimate job of the U.S. Bureau- of Prisons. 
Carlson'Soyiews cannot be taken lightly. In the 
BOP he heads a billion dollar federal agency, admin- 
istering 49 institutions. And his long tenure has 
given him stature not unlike what J. Edgar Hoover 
was to the FBI or William Colby to the CIA. 

But Carlson is not the only on© trying to sell 
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the idea that a cheap, efficient way to deal with 
prisoners is to incapacitate 'them. ' 

According to Dr. Marlene W. Lehtinen of the 
University of Utah, there are many ways to do it. 
And where more research need to b e done, well, 
prisoners could be used for that too. Among the 
enlightened methods Dr. Lehtinen suggests_in..an 
article in the Quarterly Journal of Correct lens 
called "Technological Incapacitation: A Neglected 
Alternative" are temporary crippling, psychosurgery, 
neurosurgery, electronic stimulation of the brain, 
drug implantation and' radio telemetry. 

The latter two methods involve the implanting 
of an alarm system in the parolee's or probationer's 
body. When the .individual leaves his designated 
geographical area, the alarm system, presumably 
electronic, "goes off," r e le as ing.e i ther immobiliz- 
ing drugs into the bloodstream or an electro-shock 
which would SerVe the same purpose. 

Dr. Lehtinen concludes her article by saying: 
"New technologies are emerging that make programs 
of, technological incapacitation realistic. Research 
should be directed toward developing and refining 
the technological incapacitation measures which 
can be used within the limiting conditions. In 
the future, we will See extensive use of technolo- 
gies of,incapaciation, not as a part of a science 
fiction fantasy, but as realistic programs that 
are more .economical as Well as more effective, 
while being less debilitating and cruel to offend- 
ers. ^The future of our prison system lies in the 
application of new technologies to the age old 
problem of social control." 

The statement evokes pictures of an unknown 
Jew hanging limp in a parachute in an un-pressurized 
capin. of a Nazi airplane flying at 50,000 feet — a 
failed experiment, though actually a success in . 
the demonic moral worl of the Nazis. At least 
that analogy seems appropriate to people concerned 
with prisoners' rights, who ask what kind of, a 
world we are headed toward when important govern- 
ment officials such as Norman Carlson provide 
legitimacy for genocidal penological theories 
such as "incapacitation"? Or when we see behavior 
control Units like the Marion, Illinois Federal 
Prison's or the Marquette State Prison Control 
Center or H-House in Georgia or the other units 
like them in so ltany other U.S. prisons? 

People concerned about th&Se^MWestions might 
also like to write Norman Carlson and ask him for 
a full explanation of his use of the word "incapa- 
citation". and how the BOP implements this policy. 

The address is U.S. Bureau of Prisons, Washington, 
D.C. 20534. 
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HARVARD STUDENTS SAY NO TO HARBERGER : 

A TRAIL OF BLOOD RUNS FROM CHICAGO TO SANTIAGO 

BY Mark Sommer 
Liberation News Service 

.CAMBRIDGE, Mass. (INS),— — Harvard ..University 
student opposition continues over the appointment 
of Arnold Harberger , chairperson of the University 
of Chicago economics department and advisor to 
the .repressive military junta in Chile, to the 
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post of director of the Harvard' Institute for 
International Development (HIID). 

Over 100 students recently marched on the 
HIID building chanting, "Harvard students say no 
way, W e won't front for Pinochet?' and "Death and 
repressbn, in Santiago bear a postmark from Chicago," 
the latter a reference to the economic advisory 
assistance that .Pinochet has received ‘ from Harberger 
and fellow University of Chicago economist Milton 
Friedman. Harberger was visiting the campus on 
Harvard President Derek Bok's invitation to address 
Institute staffers. " " 

At a rally earlier in the day, speakers attacked 
President Bok'.s justification that the university 
should be free of any political or moral considera- 
tions in hiring policies. "Harberger '.s advice on 
policy is not value’rfree »" noted Professor John 
Womack, Jr. "It is politics." 

The Harberger appointment and the .issue of 
university investments in South Africa are both 
examples of the school's "refusal to be responsible 
for its political actions," said student Charley 
Hale. 

A spokesperson for the Chilean Solidarity 
Committee spoke about the social effects of Harber- 
ger 's "shock treatment'? economic policies in Chile. 
Junta policies advocated .by ' lithe Chicago boys" have 
created a situation where 75 percent of the child- 
ren, are malnourished and where the minimum wage 
provides less than half of the minimum satisfactory 
l e v e l of consumption, according to the WTorld 
Health Organization. "How do we measure the con- 
tinued human suffer ing theSs controversies have 
caused?" she asked. “ " 

The following day, at a debate sponsored by 
the Latin American Students Association, a .majority 
of the more than,. 300 students in at tendance, indi- . 
cated their disapproval with Harberger as he debated 
two faculty members opposed to his appointment. 

Harberger discounted any relationship between 
economic policies he espouses and the repression 
in. Chile .. "I was convinced by my informants in 
the State Department that Chile was somewhere in 
the middle of the world as far as its degree of 
repression." 

Harberger has not yet accepted the post with 
HIID, sayingahe^may mull over the offer for a few 
Weeks. In the meantime, however, three of the 
six Institute members not overseas have reportedly 
joined the student opposition in expressing., 
strong reservations about his, appoMtment. In. 
addition to any criticism connected toHarberger 's 
Santiago connection, they have, Contended that 
Harberger .lacks the multi-disciplinary approach to 
the problems of development needed for the job. 

On Thursday, February 21, about 75 students 
confronted President Bok, again insisting that 
Harberger 's appointment be withdrawn. Bok once 
again clung to his .stand that politics and morality 
should not be criteria in faculty selection, embel- 
lishing it with an implied threat against his 
critics. He warned of "a.,mosr e to the right in the 
near future" which could endanger left-leaning 
faculty if political criteria Were to be us e d. 

One student wondered whether or not Harvard was 
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being hyp critical when .at the same time it was 
extending an .invitation to Soviet dissident Andrei 
Sakharov under the guise of political freedom* 
Another student charged that Bok's refusal to con- 
sider any type of "political and moral criteria" 
is itself a political and moral choLfie with im- 
plications far beyond the university* 

The students have formed a coalition, Stu- 
dents Opposed to Harberger, and have vowed to 
continue attacking Harberger ' s appointment . 

"The Black Students Association is involved 
because Blacks have got to engage in direct '-.ac- 
tion in confronting issues of insensitivity and 
unconcern," Eugene Green told INS. 

He added that students wf«nt to prevent Har- 
berger 's appointment because of a fear that his 
economic policies could be put into effect 
through the Institute* 



STUDENTS /YOUTH 

MICHIGAN CONFERENCE & PROTESTS HIGHLIGHT 
UPSURGE IN HIGH SCHOOL ORGANIZING 

by Royd Buchele 
Liberation News Service 

ANN ARBOR, Michigan (INS ) — Ov e r the past 
few months there has been an upsurge in high 
school student organizing in Michigan and through- 
out the country, marked by protests, underground 
* newspapers , and a recent Detroit conference aim- 
ed at building a citywide student union* Organ- 
izers are once again finding that students want 
to get involved around both repressive policies 
in the schools and issues like the draft and nu- 
clear power. 

Last year, 2000 students at Detroit's Cass 
Tech High School demonstrated against '.regulations 
requiring them to wear ID cards at school. 

After the demonstration, the rule was ..revoked. 

The demonstration brought together students who 
are now attempting to start a citywide student 
union. An organizing committee is now publish- 
ing a paper and distributing it citywide to get 
students, interested in the union. And at a 
Student Organizing Conference during January, 

25 Students gathered to discuss the future di- 
rection of the union. - ~ ~ 

Andrew- Walden, .an organizer of the Student 
Union Organizing Coalition, had hoped for .a larger 
turnout. "There aren't any big issues that stu- 
dents can he mobilized around now* But Redfoird 
High School recently. instituted a policy sta- 
ting that students would be flunked if they ac- 
cumulated six mbsehoes * That may spark some 
resistance*" 

In Ann Arbor, Michigan, students from Huron 
High School Supported a^ long, drawn-out strike 
by school secretaries. The, strike was suspi- 
ciously settled a day before a planned student 
walkout in support of the secretaries. Eight 
hundred people participated in a rally that day 
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anyway, at which the union thanked the stu- 
dents for their suppor t • 

Student organizers at.Aun Arbor 's.. Pio- 
neer High organized a "late— in" protesting 
a new. repressive attendance policy. Nearly 
500 students congregated in the halls after 
the bell had rung ,f or fourth hour. As admin- 
istrators scurried around imploring students 
to return to class, the students chanted, 

"Hell no, we won't go," and "Two, four, six, 
eight, we will not cooperate." 

In Taylor , Michigan, 30 percent of 
Truman High School students called in sick 
with ."blackboard flu" to protect cutbacks in 
school curriculum to offset a school deficit. 
Student organizers expect, cutbacks in educa- 
tional services to be a major issue in the '80s, 
one which students, teachers and parents can 
unite around to demand more community control 
of the schools. 

Alliances of this sort with progressive 
adults could prove extremely valuable to high 
school students, who have few restkarcesV-and 
little experience* But with educational cut- 
backs, the draft and other issues affecting 
them so directly, student leaders aren't.. look- 
ing to anyone else to get them moving. They 
are convinced that students have the potential 
to be at the cutting edge of a social movement, 
and that with help the high school student 
movement will continue to grow. 
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Royd Buchele is a student at Pioneer High School, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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"WE ARE A HUMAN SACRIFICE FOR PROGRESS" 
COLVILLE TRIBES BATT1E MINING DEVELOPMENT 

NEW YORK (INS) —.Members from four districts 
of the Colville Confederated Tribes in Washington 
state have formed a coalition to defeat a mining 
lease tentatively by the Tribal. Business Council. 
The Preservation of Mount Telman Alliance was 
founded last November "to^oppose apy and all ^ 
mining within the boundaries of the reservation, 
because of the destructive^ impact it will have." 

And now the PMTA has galled for help, from ^the 
anti-nuclear movement to fend off raining of . 
uranium which has also been discovered on the 
reservation. ~ 4 

The immediate danger to tribal lands is ! 
the Mount Telman Project, which would open up 
more than 10,000 acres of a sacred ancestral moun- 
tain for open-pit .mining by Amatx, Inc * The 
Tribal Council See« the mining project as a way 
to replace jobs lost as the logging industry in 
Washington declines*,.. But the PMTA charges that 
"their actions are not honest or sound, but 
very injurious to the tribe." 

The PMTA has held a series of workshops and 
press conferences to publicize the dangers asso- 
ciated with the mining of (cont. on inside f ront) 
£982) February 22, 1980 more... 



WOMEN /ABORTION RIGHTS 

POLL SHOWS VOTER SUPPORT 
FOR ABORTION RIGHTS 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- As the Supreme 
Court prepares to hear arguments on Medi- 
caid funding of abortion and the 1980 elec- 
tion campaign heats up pro- and anti- 
abortion organizing across the country, 
the National Abortion Rights Action 
League (NARAL) has released data from the 
first systematic nationwide voter poll 
examining abortion sentiments and voter 
behavior. The findings indicate, as other 
surveys have in the past, that "right- to- 
life" "forces are much noisier than they 
are numerous . "No matter how we look at 
poll statistics, there are more of 'us' 
than there are of tthem, ' " commented 
NARAL official Reverend Beatrice Blair, 
"more individuals who think pro-choice 
and will vote pro-choice in November." 

r " e telephone survey, conducted in 
August 1979 and released this January, 

shows that 88 percent of registered voters 
bbllfeVe abortion should remain legal in 
all or some circumstances. It further 
indicates that those who believe abortion 
should be legal "under all circumstances" 
outnumber those who would outlaw it com- 
pletely by more than two to one (19 per- 
cent to 8 percent). 

As NARAL launched a campaign to 
build support for pro-choice candidates 
in the elections, results of the poll 
show that more than twice as many voters 
(17 percent) consider the pro-choice 
stand of a candidate important in their 
voting decisions as consider an anti- 
choice stand very important. 

On the question of Medicaid funding 
now before the Supreme Court, the poll 
found voter sentiment almost evenly 
divided. When the question was first 
posed, opponents of Medicaid funding 
slightly outnumbered supporters. But 
when it was pointed out that Medicaid 
does pay for other medical care for the 
poor including childbirth, a significant 
number of those who initially opposed 
government money for abortions for poor 
women changed their views. Following 
this reminder, a slim 51 percent majority 
said they favored Medicaid funding. 
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a professor at Hunter College. Other 
members of the team of observers are 
Cynthia Cannady, an attorney from Washing- 
ton, D.C. representing TransAfrica, a Black 
American lobbying organization, and Edgar 
Lockwood, director of the Washington 
Office on Africa. ) 

RHODESIA, Feb. 20 --Free and fair 
elections in the usual sense are impossible 
in Rhodesia now. The best that can be said 
is that if results are accepted without a 
complete breakdown, a tolerable peace may 
be realized. 

Guns are everywhere -- the Rhodesian 
army, the so-called auxiliaries, some 22,000 
representing politically the muscle for 
Muzorewa, some guerrilla groups still at 
large outside assembly points, and individual 
whites carrying rifles and revolvers as 
they travel around. 

In the country side the people are 
certainly intimidated. In our experience 
so Tar we have seen how this intimidation 
works against ZANU(PF) and favors Muzorewa. 

In two tribal trust lands south of Salis- 
bury some 60 miles, we have seen how the 
auxiliaries use their guns to intimidate 
people favorable to ZANU(PF) -- by beatings 
and threats aimed at keeping people from 
attending ZANU rallies. We ourselves were 
surrounded by regular Rhodesian security 
forces at gunpoint with threats of killing 
our ZANU companions as "terrorists." We 
were interrogated at the army base in Chiota 
reserve, then by the Special Branch at po- 
lice headquarters at Marandellas. 

"Intimidation? We felt it. 

"Virtually all whites here are for 
Muzorewa. The white landowners will threat- 
en their workers with loss of job if they 
don't vote for UANC. Sithole told us this 
happened in April elections and will hap- 
pen this time. 

"The white press is completely biased. - 
blaming all violence on "terrorists" meani- 
rng ZANLA and ZIPRA. No blame on security 
forces or auziliaries. 

Our observations will be broadened 
in the days to come through visits to 
other areas of the country." 
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ZIMBABWE 

OBSERVERS REPORT INTIMIDATION 
IN RHODESIA ELECTIONS 

(Editor ' s. notes As LNS was going to 
press, we received the following emergency 
report from George M. Houser and Tilden 
LeMelle, members of a four-person American 
delegation observing the election process 
in Zimbabwe. Houser is executive director 
of the American Committee on Africa, LeMelle 
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A NOTE TO LNS SUBSCRIBERS: 

If you wonder why the type on this 
page is so big and why the type on the rest 
of the pages looks so ragged, the explana- 
simple.. A few weeks ago our 
office was broken into and the Selectric 
typewriter which we normal 1 use to type 
stencils was stolen. So far we haven't 
been able to scrape together the money to 
replace it. So if you owe any back bills or 
can afford a donation, now ^ould be a good time 
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A SAVAK victim. 

This photo was taken directly 
from the files of the Shah's CIA- 
trained secret police. ; 

CREDITsN.Y. Committee to Send 
the Shah Back to Iran/LNS 
see story page 6 
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Febuary 1, 1980. Millions 
celebrate the anniversary 
of the return of Kohmeini. 


Soroor Aladpoush. Both she and her 
brother became victims of SAVAK. The 
family was outspoken in their 
opposition to the Shah's government. 

CREDITsN.Y. Committee to Send 
the Shah Back to IranflNS 
see story page 6 


CREDIT: Eva Cockcroft/LNS 
see story page 6 
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Petitions to fight the 
draft are being circulated 
nationwide. 

CREDIT: T5m Tuthill/LNS 
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1,500 participated in the 
in the Febuary 9 march 
from Times Square to the 
Carter Campaign Headquarters 
on 54th street. 

CREDIT: Stan Sierakowski/LNS 
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Febuary 22, 1980 the end. 


